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in Dr. Cook's jFirst Book in Old English), and portions of the voy- 
ages of Ohthere and Wulfstan. The glossaries make the fourth part. 
As a whole, the book seems to be a careful and conscientious 
expenditure of energy in a wrong direction. Doubtless a scholarly 
teacher could use the book to the advantage of a class, but only by 
supplying the deficiencies by constant reference to the works to 
which Dr. Smith acknowledges himself continually indebted. The 
question then arises, why the deficiencies ? Since the excerpts and 
modifications here offered are inadequate, the same process of selec- 
tion from standard authorities which Dr. Smith has admitted rnust 
be followed by every one who attempts to use this grammar ; hence 
it is not easy to see anything but the personal and subjective value 
of the work. Indeed, it reminds one of Charles Lamb's irritation at 

* a book all stops.' ^ t^ tt 

Elizabeth Deering Hanscom. 

Smith College. 



The Treatment of Nature in English Poetry between Pope and 
Wordsworth. Myra Reynolds. Chicago: the University 
of Chicago Press. 1896. Pp. x, 290. 

In her Introduction, Miss Reynolds gives an excellent review of 
preceding studies of the treatment of nature in literature. The 
interesting thing is, that, although Schiller opened the discussion in 
1794 with his Ueber naive ulid sentimentalische Dichtung, five-sixths 
of the contributions to the subject have been published since 1882. 

Following the Introduction are seven chapters, — The Treatment 
of Nature in English Classical Poetry ; Indications of a New Attitude 
toward Nature; Gardening; Travels; Fiction; Landscape Painting; 
and a General Summary. 

The first chapter opens with the cautious remark that " It is not 
the purpose to discover all that has been said about nature by the 
classical poets between 1623 and 1798. It is the purpose rather to 
eliminate exceptions, and to dwell on the general obvious qualities, 
the typical features, of the classical poets' conception of nature " 
(p. i). Following out this principle, Miss Reynolds finds the char- 
acteristics of classical English poetry to be : Preference for city life ; 
distaste for wild scenery and for the ocean ; dishke of winter ; dis- 
regard of the more delicate aspects of the sky ; conventional epithets 
for scenery ; conventional use of similes drawn from nature ; distinct 
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subordination of nature to man, nature being used only as a back- 
ground ; wearisome conventionality of poetic diction in the iteration 
of such words as ' painted,' ' gaudy,' ' watery ' ; the prevalence of 
adjectives in -y ; and imitativeness of diction. 

Most of these characteristics have long been commonplace in 
criticism of the eighteenth century, but Miss Reynolds has estab- 
lished them beyond question. Of special interest and, so far as I 
know, new, is the statement about the imitativeness of classical Eng- 
lish poetry. Miss Reynolds has shown most clearly, I think, that 
very many of the stock />s£udo-c]a.ssic phrases which seem to us so 
ineffectively used, are nothing but imperfect, clumsily used transla- 
tions of vivid Latin originals. The most notable are ' painted ' and 
' purple,' this latter used, not as an impressionist might use it, but so 
vaguely that it often means almost less than nothing. 

The statement that adjectives in -y are unusually prevalent in 
eighteenth-century poetry, I cannot accept. Miss Reynolds quotes 
a number of unusual words, such as ' paly,' ' dampy,' and ' heapy,' 
which would now have no termination or -mg. I grant at once that 
'mossy,' 'mazy,' 'airy,' 'shady,' 'dewy,' and others still common, 
were overworked in the eighteenth century ; but I must take excep- 
tions to the implication that unusual adjectives in -y are peculiarly 
characteristic of the eighteenth century. I have thus far collected 
some 650 adjectives in -y, of which 437 are in common use to-day. 
Of the remaining 213, 92 were used in the eighteenth century; while 
the sixteenth century used 75, the seventeenth 1 11, and "the nine- 
teenth 116. Of the 92 used by the eighteenth century, it originated 
only 38, though the sixteenth originated 75, the seventeenth 67, and 
the nineteenth 33. The great users and coiners of such words were 
Shakspere, Keats, and Tennyson, none of them eighteenth-century 
writers. 

On p. 41, I find this: "Another word of unusual application is 
' towering.' When used of the Alps, it is easily understood ; but it 
seems a heavy word to apply to the flight of hawks, falcons, and 
eagles, though more appropriate there than when applied to swans 
and larks, and even to spiders. It probably meant simply ' ascend- 
ing.' " This sounds very much as if Miss Reynolds had forgotten 
that long before the eighteenth century ' towering ' was one of the 
commonest terms of falconry, and used constantly of high flight. 
Compare Shakspere's " Falcon towering in her pride of place " 
{Mac. 2. 4. 12). 
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In a note on p. 56 is recorded the curious fact that " In the refer- 
ences to the nightingale by Chaucer, Milton, Cowper, Wordsworth, 
Keats, Shelley, Matthew Arnold, and Mrs. Browning, the only ap- 
proaches to description of the appearance of the bird are Matthew 
Arnold's ' tawny-throated ' ; Keats' ' full-throated ' ; and Coleridge's 
' Bright, bright eyes, their eyes both bright and full.' " And on 
p. 54, " Mr. Shairp credits Thomson with being the first poet to 
mention the fragrance of the bean fields ; but Philips is at least 
twenty years ahead of Thomson in noting this fact." Oddly enough, 
I have run across two earlier instances, both, I think, first published 
in 1648, one in Herrick's Hesperides (No. 422 : A Pastoral sung to 
the King) , " Each thing smells divinely redolent. Like to a field of 
beans when newly blown " ; the other from Suckling's posthumous 
poems, "Rare perfumes all about. Such as bean-blossoms newly out" 
{Upon My Lady Carlyle's walking in Hampton Court Garden). 

In Chap. II. the principle of Chap. I. is reversed, arid the most 
significant things are the exceptions to the general habits of thought 
and expression. The whole chapter is a careful working out, in 
much detail, of the beginnings of the Romantic movement as shown 
in the attitude toward nature. Dr. Phelps' book on the Beginnings of 
the English Romantic Movement (1893) is of greater scope, but very 
much less detailed than this chapter, so that the two books supple- 
ment each other without in any way competing. 

In the Summary, the most important and interesting statements 
are these : " The decisive beginnings of the new spirit in painting, 
fiction, and travels are about contemporary, but are thirty years 
behind poetry and gardening. Furthermore, the time between the 
decisive beginnings and the final full expression is greatly varied. 
In poetry it is seventy-three years, in gardening about sixty-five, in 
painting about fifty, in fiction not over twenty-five, and in travels 
only about fifteen years" (p. 243). 

" As a rule, such significant poetry of nature as appeared during 
the transition period was the work of men who had spent much of 
their youth in the country or in country villages. It was practically 
their earliest poetic venture, and usually the work' of their youth ; 
and, in most cases, where there was an extended literary career, the 
poetry of nature speedily gave way to work of a didactic or dramatic 
sort, in which nature played but a small part " (p. 244). 

Edward Payson Morton. 

Indiana University. 



